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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The author having been honored with an appoint- 
ment in the Medical College of South-Carolina, ex- 
pected on his arrival in Charleston, to be met by that 
high toned, moral, and chivalrous feeling for which he 
had always understood Carolinians were remarkable. 
He was aware that a schism had taken place in the 
Medical College, and that an opposition school had been 
established. 

In the acceptance of a Professorship in one of the 
Institutions, he did not wish, he did not expect to be 
regarded as a mere partizan — nor did he expect to be 
treated with coldness, indifference, and distrust, much 
less to encounter obloquy, from any quarter. 

Although a difference of opinion existed among 
Medical Gentlemen, in which the public at large seem- 
ed to participate, and much strife had been engendered 
on account of that Legislation, which resulted in the 
establishment of two Medical Colleges — the author 
could not be supposed to enter into the feelings of indi- 
viduals, and whatever animosity (if any) existed among 
themselves, it was not to be expected, that it would be 
extended to him. Judge, then, of his surprise, when, 
on entering a rival Institution, at the Introductory 
Lecture of Dr. Dickson, (on Monday, 11th of Nov.) 
which the public were invited to attend — to hear the 
Professor villifying the Lawyers, libelling the Judges, 



and upbraiding the City Council, by whom all the eases 
and all the questions, which could be raised, had been 
decided against the new School,* and himself and his 
colleagues from New- York and Philadelphia, were re- 
ferred to in a manner unbecoming the dignity of the 
occasion.! And if among those from whom he expe- 
riences so much kindness and hospitality, he expeet- 
ed to find formidable opponents — he hoped at least 
to find them generous enemies. 

A portion of the following address has reference to 
that Lecture, and will be well understood by those who 
heard it. To others, the author owes some apology 
for the allusions which it contains, as the obnoxious 
expressions, if not expunged from the printed Lecture, 
which it is understood Dr. Dickson is about presenting 
to the public, may perhaps never come under their 
observation. 

*The new School is now distinguished from the other, by the style and title 
of the Medical College of the State of South-Carolina. 

tTo say nothing of the illiberal sarcasms, and vulgar abuse of the Colum- 
bia Telescope, and other newspapers. 



To G. S. Bedford, M. D. 

Dear Sir — At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Medical College 
of South-Carolina, held this day, it was unanimously " Resolved, That a 
committee of three be appointed to make application to Dr. Bedford for a 
copy of his Introductory Lecture for the press." 

We, the subscribers, have been appointed to constitute that Committee; and 
in compliance with the duty above assigned us, we now respectfully request 
for publication, a copy of the able and eloquent address, which you delivered 
before the public at the opening of the present session of the Medical College 
of South-Carolina; and by whom it has been so much commended for its lib- 
eral, enlightened, and at the same time, independent and fearless character. 

Suffer us, in behalf of the Board of Trustees whom we represent, to tender 
you their best wishes for your present success', and for your future usefulness 
and renown, in the sphere of action to which you have recently been called. 

Accept, Dear Sir, from us personally, the expression of our cordial good 
feelings, and the great respect and esteem of your obedient servants, 

J. B. WHITRIDGE, M. D. Chairman' 

H. S. WARING, M. D. > Committee. 

ELIAS BALL, M. D. 

Charleston, S. C. JVov. 26, 1333. 



Gentlemen — It would be affectation in me were I to conceal the high 
gratification I feel at the very flattering compliment, which you have been 
pleased to bestow on my Introductory Address. The sentiments it contains 
are the honest convictions of my mind, and that they should have received the 
approbation of so intelligent and discriminating a body as the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Medical College of South-Carolina, is to me a very gratifying cir- 
cumstance. 

I shall take great pleasure in complying with the request of the Trustees, 
and beg that you will express to them my thanks for their kind wishes in my 
behalf. I pray you, Gentlemen, to accept for yourselves the acknowledgment 
of my regard, and permit me to offer you my best wishes for your health and 
happpiness. 

I have the honor to be your obliged servant, 

G. S. BEDFORD. 

To J- B. WHITRIDGE, M. D. Chairman.') 

II. S. Waring, M. D. > Committee. 

Elias Ball, M. D. 7 

Charleston, J\"ov. 21th, 1833. 



At a meeting of the Students of the Medical College of South-Carolina, 
held Nov. 26th, 1833, Mr. James Rumph, of South-Carolina, was called 
to the Chair, and Mr. CfEo. T. Allen, of New-York, appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting having been explained — 

It was unanimously Resolved, That Mr. Richard M'Goldrick, of 
Georgia, Mr. W. H. Wilson, of South-Carolina, and Mr. James Kenne- 
dy, of South-Carolina, constitute a committee to wait on Dr. Bedford, and 
request a copy of his Introductory Address for publication. 

GEORGE T. ALLEN, Secretary. 



November 26th, 1833. 
Dear Sir — In compliance. with the wishes of our fellow Students of the 
Medical College of South-Carolina, we respectfully request a copy of your In- 
troductory Address for publication — and in performing this duty, permit us to 
express to you the high degree of satisfaction we all derived from listening to 
your vefcy eloquent and independent lecture. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

RICHARD M'GOLDRICK, Chairman. > 

W. H. WILSON, } Committee. 

JAMES KENNEDY, > 

To Dr. Bedford. 



Gentlemen — It affords me great pleasure to learn that you were pleased 
with my Introductory Lecture. It advocates principles which I trust I shall 
never abandon, and which hereafter I shall be proud to learn are. sustained by 
you. Accept of my thanks for your kind note, and present to the class the 
assurances of the great interest I feel in their regard. 

1 am, very truly, your friend and servant, 

G. S. BEDFORD. 
To Messrs. Richard M'Goldrick, chairman.) 

W. H. Wilson, V Committee. 

James Kennedy, ) 

Charleston, Nov. 27th, 1833. 



ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen — 

I should be wanting in duty were I to omit, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the expression of my acknowledgment to the 
Trustees of this Institution, for the honor conferred on me in 
electing me to the chair of Obstetric Medicine, and the Diseas- 
es of Women and Children. An appointment in an Institution, 
having such strong claims on public patronage, I conceive to 
be no mean honor. The Medical Society of South-Caroli- 
na, composed as it is of men who have contributed much to 
the advancement of Medical Science, has called into exis- 
tence, and now has under its protection, the Institution, 
which here presents itself to Students of Medicine, offering 
facilities for instruction, which, perhaps I shall be excused 
in saying, are seldom to be found. The intelligence and res- 
pectability, thus brought to bear on this school, cannot 
but prove highly valuable to its prospects, and its success 
is in a measure at once ensured. 

But, Gentlemen, I would not have you suppose that we 
look for extrinsic aid— we do not wish to depend on the re- 
putation of others, nor are we anxious to be sustained by 
aught but our own individual merit. Political intrigue should 
never be suffered to enter our Scientific Institutions-sub- 
terfuge and trick may for a while have their sway, but to 
secure any permanent advantage, other and more powerful 
weapons must be employed. It would be unworthy of us, 
were we to address ourselves to your passions, and obtain 
from the sudden impulse of your hearts, what, perhaps, you 
■ v0U ld be unwilling to grant us in your cooler moments of 



reflection. You have higher and more vital considerations 
to govern you in the step you are now about to take, 
than the mere personal aggrandizement of those, who pre- 
sent themselves as your Instructers. Suppose, Gentlemen, 
that you had all resolved, before you left your homes, to at- 
tend this Institution, without any reference to the talent and 
acquirement that may be found in the rival College. Do 
you think you would have been prudent in adopting so rash 
a determination? It is not improbable, that, after it was too 
late to repair it, you might have become convinced of your 
error. If this rash step had been taken at our suggestion, 
if we had been instrumental in causing you to join this In- 
stitution, before you had enjoyed sufficient opportunity of 
comparing the relative strength of the two Schools, it would 
have been a bitter reflection for us to feel that our own sel- 
fishness had been the means of misleading you! Such con- 
duct on our part, would have had no other tendency than 
that of affording you conclusive evidence of the conscious- 
ness of our own inability to compete, on fair and honorable 
grounds, with our professional rivals — and as soon as you had 
learned the cause of our wishing you to pledge yourselves to 
us, without even giving the other school a hearing, you 
would have entertained for us, what we certainly should 
have most richly merited, the profoundest contempt. The 
Student, who determines on attending lectures in an Insti- 
tution, from the honest conviction that he will be benefitted 
by so doing, is worth a hundred who have been gained over 
by management. Here, I fearlessly challenge contradic- 
tion — and I feel satisfied that every honest man will bear me 
out in the truth of my position. 

1 am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned — and I be- 
lieve I speak the sentiments of my colleagues — I am perfect- 
ly willing that this School should fail, if the other should 
prove more advantageous to the Student. I trust you will 
give me credit for sincerity, when I declare to you that I 



care more for the advancement of that noble profession in 
which we have embarked, than I do for the paltry compen 
sation thai might result lo me from your attendance on my 
lectures. Yon will, therefore, understand that, so far from 
feeling displeasure, 1 am highly gratified that you will now 
have an o] ofpassinga verdict on the relative merits 

ot the two Institutions. If you cai '~arn Obstetre Medicine 
elsewhere better than you can here, I tell you it is.your duty to 
dothatwhiei. m most 'o your advantage. This is 

my solemn conviction, and, right or wrong, it is at least 
honest. The conflict in which we are about to engage, is a 
noble one — it is an honest strife after fame; and although I 
have not the honor of a personal acquaintance with our com- 
petitors, still I wish them every success, sincerely trusting 
that they may be rewarded in proportion to their merit. 
More than this will not be required by a generous adver- 
sary. 

It may not be improper to advert for a moment to an er- 
ror into which Students of Medicine not unfrequently fall. 
They but too often suffer their predilections to blind theii 
judgment — personal friendship, the influence of party, a de 
sire to uphold certain men and measures under all circum 
stances, are frequently the inducements, which determine 
them in the selection of their Teachers. This is radically 
wrong — it is a delusion — it is injustice to themselves, and 
most assuredly an imposition upon the public. The object 
of the Student of Medicine, in the prosecution of his studies, 
should be to avail himself of the most advantageous means of 
instruction — all his efforts should be concentrated to this one 
object; for when he enters on the career of practice, what 
will the friendship of this or that man avail him, if he should 
have neglected to possess himself of what certainly is indis- 
pensible to success in his profession — ample qualifications. 
This hint is worthy of your serious consideration. I would 
advise you to judge for yourselves — be not guided in your 
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decision by the representation* of interested meto— suffer not. 
your minds to be trammelled by the avaricious warnings of 
those, who perhaps think more of their pecuniary emo- 
lument, than they do of your intellectual welfare. Look 
around you attentively— be not contented with a survey of 
the surface only, but, after a faithful investigation, judge and 
choose for yourselves. And, Gentlemen, permit me to as- 
sure you, that whatever your decision may be, it is my sin- 
cere wish, that it may be such as will secure you a perma- 
nent interest. If, after a scrupulous examination of the two 
Institutions, you rally around the other, from a well-ground- 
ed conviction that it will be more conducive to your advance- 
ment, I for one shall say to you — God-speed. Should you, 
on the contrary, conceive it to be more to your interest, to 
adopt this as your Alma Mater, I for one shall leave nothing 
undone, in order that you may hereafter have no reason to 
regret your choice. If we cannot sustain ourselves by the 
force of our own individual merit — if we cannot attract you 
to this School, without underrating the professional standing 
of our competitors, we deserve to fall. 

Satisfied as I am of the incomparable advantagesof competi- 
tion in teaching, I cannot but look with much sanguine expec- 
tation at the ultimate issue of the contest, which is now about to 
commence in this city. If we prosecute our business with a fix- 
edness of resolution — if we sacrifice every feeling to the great 
interests of science — if we are actuated by a proper regard for 
the dignity and honor of our profession, the result cannot be 
doubtful. Wc should remember that we are about to engage 
in a holy cause — the responsibilities which we have assumed 
are of no ordinary nature — they involve a stake of too vital 
a character to admit of vaccillation. The eyes of the com- 
munity are upon us— the talent, and the learning, and the 
influence of our competitors will be brought to bear against 
us, and if we do not struggle vigorously, the triumph of vic- 
tory will not be proclaimed within these walls. Much will 
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depend upon our efforts — and it'wc fail, Jet it at least be said 
that we failed like men, struggling to the last' moment for 
the wreath of victory. 

I know not, Gentlemen, a spot on this great and flourish- 
ing continent, more admirably calculated for the establish- 
ment of a Medical School, than the city of Charleston. You 
here possess advantages, which are to be met with in no 
other portion of this country. The opportunities of study 
ing Anatomy, the blandness of your climate, the acknowl- 
edged acquirement of the profession at the South, are all in 
your favor. Why is it that Charleston, with all her local 
advantages, cannot take the lead in Medical Science? But 
show the Student that he will have the facilities here, thai 
are enjoyed in the more Northern Colleges, and you will al 
once secure his patronage. The Students from the South 
and the West, would find it their interest and their policy 
to resort to Charleston — the Students from the North would 
find attractions in your climate, that would readily cause 
them to yield preference to you, if they were satisfied that 
they could receive the same amount of instruction here, as 
is afforded elsewhere. You have among you all the elements 
for a great Southern School. The South claims talent and 
enterprize sufficient for the purpose — and it is high time that 
her sons should reap the benefits accruing from the advanta- 
ges she possesses. May the present conflict be the means of 
establishing an attractive College in this favored city — may 
it call the attention of the public to the interests of the Med- 
ical Profession, and may our efforts in the cause of science 
and humanity result in this glorious achievement. 

I am proud to say, that Northern Students are free from 
paltry prejudice, especially in matters appertaining to sci- 
ence and literature — diey would not refuse, Gentlemen, to 
patronize a College, provided it presented the proper in- 
ducements, because it happened to be located in South-Caro- 
lina. No! we at the North, love our country for our coun- 
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try's good, and we have often paid our tribute of praise to 
the enterprize, the talent, and the genius of the South. The 
terms North and South should have no place in our vocabu- 
lary—they should be merged in the glorious title of Ameri- 
can Citizen. We are bound together by lasting ties of friend- 
ship and of love— we inhabit the same country— are subject 
to the same laws— partake of the same blessings— and in- 
voke in common the benedictions of Heaven on this land of 
peace and contentment. There is a free and gener- 
ous interchange of sentiments existing among the peo- 
ple in the different sections of this undivided country, 
which cannot but be approved of by every liberal and 
•xpanded mind. In a country like this, there must of 
necessity be a mutual dependence. Our Bench at the 
North, our halls of Science, our Theological Institutions, 
have been honored, and dignified, and sustained by the pow- 
erful genius and intellect of the South — and, Gentlemen, you 
will admit, that some portion of the rich fame enjoyed by 
the South, is due to Northern aid. This is as it should be. 
Among a people, united and bound together as we are, there 
should be no sectional distinctions, no unbecoming prejudi- 
ces. Like the glorious orb that illumines our way, Science 
is chained to no country, restricted to no people — it is uni- 
versal in its influence, and it must of necessity be so in its 
results. Have you not patronized, taken to your bosom 
and cherished, a Ramsay, a Maxcy, a Dehon, a Nott, a 
Turnbull, and a host of others, whom you loved while liv- 
ing, and whose memories you revere, now that they are 
dead — who have reflected a flood of light upon your State, 
and formed a halo of glory around you, as brilliant and im- 
perishable as the adamant of Raolconda! Have you not now 
clustered around you a Bay, an England, an Adams, a Hunt, 
a Forrest, and others who occupy a conspicuous place in 
Carolina's diadem? 
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With a view of illustrating to you the liberal and honora- 
ble feeling prevailing throughout the North, I might bring 
to your recollection a familiar instance, to show how little 
sectional prejudices have to do with the more important con- 
sideration of scientific advancement. In a neighboring State, 
famed for the generous and magnanimous character of its 
citizens, it was deemed expedient to look beyond its own im- 
mediate precincts for a Professor, to fill an important chair 
in the Medical University. After a diligent search for tal- 
ent and acquirement, the attention of the Board was direct- 
ed to the city of Charleston! Yes, Gentlemen, to an indi- 
vidual, who was born, reared, and educated in the State of 
South-Carolina, whose professional studies were prosecuted 
among you, and whose efforts were first displayed in his own 
native State, was assigned the honorable appointment of Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Maryland. The 
name of Geddings is familiar to you all. Many of you no 
doubt have listened with rapture to him, when delineating 
the human structure, and you can all bear witness to his in- 
dustry and zeal, in behalf of Medical Science. He was one 
of your own citizens, taken from among you to fill a chair in 
an Institution, to which he is now adding new lustre by his 
indefatigable exertions. When he abandoned his own na- 
tive State, it could not have been without a reluctant sigh- 
he left all that was dear to him— his associates, his friends, 
his birth-place— he left all to try his fortune in another State. 
In Maryland, he was not received as a Stranger— -he was 
not regarded as a Foreigner— but with open arms he was 
welcomed as a free-born American Citizen. No pathetic 
appeals— no charms of eloquence were employed to excite 
prejudices against him, because it was his fortune to have 
been born at the South. If, Gentlemen, we are to be gov- 
erned, in our appreciation of men, by the arbitrary bounda- 
ries which mark out the different States, in what, I would 
as k. consists the value of our Republic? When we travel 
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abroad, do we appear in the character of Carolinians, Marj - 
landers, New-Yorkers? No! it is our pride and our triumph 
to be called citizens of happy and independent America. 

The idea has been sedulously propagated here, that none 
but natives are competent to teach a knowledge of the dis- 
eases of a climate, and that the diseases of a climate can be 
learned no where but upon the soil where they exist. 

This hypothetical opinion, I will admit, is, in some small 
degree, true. But it should be recollected, that the number 
of diseases peculiar to a climate, are very few, and the dis- 
eases of a climate are the same in the same latitude, in dif- 
ferent quarters of the Globe. 

Our books abound with the descriptions and best modes of 
treatment of the diseases of all latitudes, all climates, and all 
countries; and it is on these, after all, that Teachers in this 
department must principally depend; for, the subjects of the 
peculiar diseases of a climate, are seldom the inmates of the 
hospitals of this country. The subjects of our hospitals are 
made up principally of Foreigners, and persons laboring un- 
der chronic affections, and diseases incident to all climates. 
Hence the idea of learning, in a very minute and striking 
manner, the peculiar diseases of a climate at a University, 
or a public general Medical School, is delusive. And to 
say that none but natives are competent to teach a knowledge 
of the diseases of a climate, is to say, that none but them- 
selves are acquainted with their profession. He who is mas- 
ter of his profession, is capable of giving instruction relative 
to the diseases of every climate. I once heard a gentleman 
of professional experience say, who was transplanted from a 
high Northern latitude to a warm climate, which he made 
his permanent residence, that he was never more successful 
in treating the peculiar diseases, and particularly the epide- 
mics of that climate, than during the first year of his prac- 
tice in the place of his new abode. 

Gentlemen, your minds, and the public mind, ought to be 
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disabused on this subject. Therapeutics alone constitute but 
a very small part of the instruction given at any Medical 
College. It is the great principles of your profession, which 
you come here to learn. It is here that you are to lay the 
foundation of that superstructure, which is hereafter to con- 
stitute, not the aummum bonum, but the basis only of your 
future usefulness, your fame, andyour professional glory. 

I will seize this opportunity of congratulating you and the 
profession generally, on the existence of two Medical Schools 
in the city of Charleston— and the fact is as plain and as de- 
monstrable as the simplest problem in Euclid, that the pro- 
fession must ultimately be benefitted by the establishment 
of these rival Institutions. The great principle with which 
I start, is free and open competition — M ex collisione scin- 
tilla" — and who that is truly interested in the advancement 
of Science, will deny the happy influence, which such a prin- 
ciple must necessarily exert over the Institutions of our coun- 
try. Science, like every thing else, can only improve by com- 
petition — and where honest rivalry has existed longest, there 
shall we find the most brilliant discoveries in our profession — 
there shall we witness the most accomplished Scholars, and 
devoted Students. To illustrate the truth of my position, I 
ask you, Gentlemen, what country is it that has most distin- 
guished herself for the last fifty years, by her advances in 
Medical Science— what country is it that is now attracting the 
attention, and elicitingthe admiration of enlightened Europe? 
France, the land that has given birth to some of the ripest 
Scholars of the age— but for the immortal labours of Bouil- 
laud, Bichat, Broussais, Andral, and their honored coadju- 
tors, what would now be the state of Medical Science? Look 
at continental Europe— survey even the Medical Institutions 
of Great Britain— examine their merits faithfully and impar- 
t i a ll } — then turn to France, and sec what she has achieved. 
Does she not present to the Student a spectacle calculated to 
rouse all his energies, and call forth all his intellectual vigor? 
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The reputation of the French Medical School, though high, 
has never been equal to its deserts. Medical men themselves 
are in general equally as careless and indifferent as the pub- 
lic at large of all high accomplishment in their profession. 
Medicine they cultivate not as a science, but as a trade, they 
are indifferent to all that transcends the sphere of vulgar 
practice, and affect to despise what they arc unable to appre- 
ciate. Hence it is that we are almost in the daily habit of 
hearing the enviable Broussais condemned as an impostor — 
his doctrines are represented as the offspring of a heated 
imagination — and his deductions, forsooth, are pronounced 
unphilosophical. I will venture to assert, that very few of 
those, who are so fond of declaiming against this great Re- 
former's views, have ever read his works, or, if they have 
read them, they have not comprehended his reasoning. Nev- 
er has an author been more shamefully misrepresented, or 
more unfairly interpreted. But this is only in accordance 
with the oppression which genius has so often suffered from 
envious, designing, and malignant men, at all periods of the 
world. Gallileo suffered the dungeon for having discovered 
the motion of the earth; Servetus fell a victim to calvinistic 
intolerance; and Harvey so far excited the reproach of his 
villainous competitors, that he was reviled as infamous, and 
but for his industry and economy, might have died in a beg- 
gar's cell. On this subject Locke observes: — "The imputa- 
tion of novelty is a terrible charge amongst those, who judge 
of men's heads as they do of their perukes, by the fashion; 
and can allow none to be right but the received doctrines. 
Truth scarce ever yet carried it any where by vote at its first 
appearance: new opinions are always suspected, and usually 
opposed, without any other reason, but because they are not 
already common. But truth, like gold, is not the less so for 
being newly brought out of the mine. It is trial and exam- 
ination must give it price, and not any antique fashion; and 
though it be not yet current by the public stamp, yet it may, 



lor all that, be as old as nature, and is certainly not the les.-, 
genuine!" Let any one read Gallileo's letter when in pris- 
on, and he will have a fine idea of philosopic consolation. — 
How sublime were the dying words of Servetus, and how 
delightful must have been the meditations of the venerable 
Harvey, when, in the vale of life, he saw his enemies pros, 
trated, and his immortal discovery indelibly stamped on the 
expanded pinions of time, to be perpetuated through all ages, 
as the most substantial discovery ever made in Physiology, 
— carrying in its consequences a healing balm to the heart 
of many a suffering child of nature's God! 

I will now proceed to enquire what has given to France all 
the intellectual superiority she enjoys, and how it happens 
that she has done so much more than any of her neighbors for 
the advancement of Medical Science. The question is'easily 
answered, and it can be demonstrated, that she owes her suc- 
cess in this particular to the encouragement of liberal prin- 
ciples. France, though monarchical in her political overn- 
ment, is the most republican nation on earth in every thing 
that regards Science. In her scientific department, she pre- 
sents us with a model, which it would be well for us to fol- 
low, and the simple reason why Medical men are better ed- 
ucated than with us, is, that their industry is always amply 
rewarded. It is a fixed principle from which there is no de- 
parture, that a man to attain honor in France must have 
shown himself deserving of it. The admirable system of 
"Concours" has done more for the advancement of Medical 
Science in that country — it has given rise to more enlarged 
views, and produced greater discoveries, than the combined 
ingenuity of man could have effected without it. By insti- 
tuting the "Concours " France has afforded to every aspiran t 
after fame, an equal chance of elevating himself in his pro- 
fession. No consideration, but the actual amount of knowl- 
edge he may possess, will have any influence in confering 
upon him dignity and honor. The field is thrown open to 
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all who may desire k) enter it — and the fortune, the friends, 
or the influence of the aspirants, will have no weight cither 
for or against them. 

Shall I furnish you with an instance of the democratic 
tendency of the French « Ofmcmrs?" Do you wish to have 
it demonstrated to you, that the Student, whose means are 
scarcely sufficient to protect him against the winter's blast, 
has the same opportunity afforded him of attaining distinc- 
tion, as the individual, who has been reared in opulence and 
luxury? Look at Beclard, a name venerated not only in 
Fiance, hut in every country in which Science is cultivated. 
But for the generosity of the French Government. — but for 
the admirable system of "Concours" the name of Beclard 
would not he known heyond the horizon of his father's 
threshold. This gifted ' scholar .was poor and dependant — 
he scarcely had the means of acquiring the rudiments of an 
ordinary education. His mind, however, was of that pecu- 
liar cast, that adversity could not oppress it. He prosecuted 
Science with a devoted ness that soon attracted attention, and 
in 1S04 he commenced the study of that profession, which 
he has since so much enriched and adorned. During his Stu- 
dentship, a vacancy occurred in one of the Hospitals, which 
was to be filled by a trial at "Concaurs." Though his com- 
petitor was highly distinguished, and considered a formida- 
ble opponent to men, who had enjoyed far greater opportu- 
nities than Beclard, still this latter so astonished the judges 
by the extent of his erudition, and the precision of his lan- 
guage, that he was unanimously declared victorious. This 
was the commencement of his glory, which afterwards shed 
around him such a brilliant lustre, that he soon fixed the at- 
tention of the wdiole scientific world upon him. 

Here is a man of obscure parentage, straitened in circum- 
stances, but of transcendant genius, who, in our country 
would most probably have been suffered to consume his 
life in a bettering house— hut, from the magnanimity of the 
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government under which he had the happiness to live, he 
had an opportunity of exerting Ids faculties to their fullest 
extent, and has thus been permitted to benefit mankind by his 
rare and surpassing attainments. Examine the annals of 
Science, and show me a name more honored, more venera_ 
ted, shall I say more idolized, than that of Beclard. Gen- 
tlemen, rely upon my word, and I appeal to the history of 
this scholar for the truth of my assertion, that Beclard, fet- 
tered as he was by poverty, and stricken as it were to the 
earth, by the accumulated embarrassments of his family, 
never would have succeeded in elevating himself, had it not 
been for free and open competition. Let me advance a 
step farther — who was the immediate predecessor of this 
great and talented man? Who was it whom Beclard called 
"/e createur de Panatomie generate" and of whom he 
said, could he but equal him, his ambition would be consum- 
mated — it is unnecessary for . me to mention the name of 
Bichat. Was it not the study of general Anatomy that 
gave a new impulse to Medical Science — are we not indebt- 
ed to general Anatomy, for the improvement our Science 
has undergone for the last twenty years? Admit these pro- 
positions, and the advantages of free and open competition 
are at once demonstrated. Where you have competition, 
there the facilities of Education will be increased. Is not 
this fact amply illustrated in France? Where is there a 
country in which the opportunities of dissection, the facili- 
ties of clinical instruction, can compare with those, which 
are there presented to the Student? Thanks to the care of a 
wise and vigilant government, the Hospitals of Paris, origin- 
ally intended as Asylums for the alleviation of suffering hu- 
manity, have now become fruitful sources of Medical In- 
struction. Clinical Lectures are there given under the aus- 
pices of the most celebrated Physicians, from whom the in- 
dustrious Student derives instructive lessons. Each Practi- 
tioner is observed to profit by the situation in which he finds 



himself placed— he directs his efforts towards some one 
point, which he illumines by numerous researches, and in- 
genious experiments. He thus contribute*, in a wonderful 
manner, to the progress and perfection of Science and Art. 

The efforts of the human mind, to effect any thing, must 
always he in a direct ratio with the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered — now, where there is no opposition, there will be but 
little inducement for mental exertion, and to prove the hap- 
py effects of competition in the promotion of Science, we 
have only to compare the state of Medical Literature in those 
countries in which honest rivalry has been encouraged, with 
what is presented in those in which a sluggish indifference 
has been manifested. No one will deny, that to this cause is 
to be attributed the exalted station now occupied by Great 
Britain among the Natural and Physical Sciences. Her 
brilliant discoveries in Chemistry, may be said to be the re- 
sult of a properly directed ambition — with the most com- 
mendable zeal this Science has Been cultivated both by 
the French and English Student, and it does not remain for 
me to determine, to which of these enlightened nations most 
credit is due, for our present advanced knowledge of this ve- 
ry interesting branch of our profession. Morbid Anatomy 
has of late attracted, in an especial manner* the attention of 
Great Britain, and some of our most valuable ideas of Pa- 
thology are to be ascribed to the industry and zeal with 
which this department of Medical Science has been prosecu- 
ted in that country. It must, however, be admitted, that 
the French School deserves some credit for all this — France, 
having awakened the attention of the scientific world to the 
importance of Pathology, Great Britain determined not to 
be dormant; and thus Science has been enriched by the ri- 
valry, which has been so universally encouraged in these 
respective countries. Had competition been more general 
among us, our young Physicians, instead of becoming de- 
spondent at not getting at once into full practice, would have 
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had employment worthy of their hest exertions — they would 
have been engaged in an honorable warfare — and a strife like 
this would have been the most efficient means of arresting 
the progress of Empiricism, which, unhappily for humani- 
ty, is now prevailing throughout this continent to a great 
extent. We have abundant materials to elevate the 
character of our profession — talent, and genius are admitted 
to belong to America, and, if we adopt the proper means, 
we shall soon be able to rival the first nations in the world. 
To say, that the reason the Europeans are so much in ad- 
vance of us, is owing to the influence of climate, or to any 
physical or mental superiority, which they may be suppos- 
ed to enjoy over us, is to advance an argument unfounded in 
truth, and bearing on the very face of it, its own contradic- 
tion. 

Having made these observations, which I think not ill- 
timed, considering the occasion on which we are assembled, 
I shall now allude briefly to the subject, which is to command 
our especial attention, and shall endeavor to demonstrate the 
importance of that branch of Medical Science, which it is 
my purpose to teach. Nothing can be more strange to an 
individual, who reflects properly on the subject, than the 
criminal neglect into which Obstetric Medicine has fallen in 
our country. That Midwifery, on the scientific and successful 
practice of which, the lives of the most interesting portion 
of our species often depend, should not have received 
greater attention in a country, so pre-eminently distinguish- 
ed for humanity, appears almost incredible. This sub- 
ject has been so little understood, so unpardonably neg- 
lected among us, that, by a majority of persons, it is 
deemed, if not entirely unworthy the attention of the Phy- 
sician, at least as undeserving of any particular regard. That 
this science should have been thus neglected, is to me an 
enigma, which does not admit of an easy solution— that its 
important should have been thus slighted, and the alarm- 
3 
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ing accidents so frequent in the practice of it so little appre- 
ciated, is indeed an extraordinary circumstance, when we 
take into consideration, that ignorance of Obstetric Medicine 
will always endanger the lives of two individuals at the same 
time. 

We must remember that woman shares with the other sex 
the pleasure and pain common to human nature. She is the 
chief means of propagating the human species — it is in her 
womb that the offspring is carried for nine months, and 
when born, it is from her bosom it receives its nourishment. 
Such are the noble attributes of the female, such the impor- 
tant functions, which she is called upon to perform. It is 
not, therefore, without reason, that this tender being, the 
procreatrix, as it were, of our species, should have attracted 
the attention of the Naturalist, commanded the admiration 
of the Philosopher, and excited the enthusiasm of the Poet. 
If, then, in her social character, and on account of the con- 
spicuous part she takes in reproduction, woman so deeply 
interests us, should not the dangers by which she is sur- 
rounded at the different periods of her life, elicit the kind 
feeling of every intelligent and honest mind? Naturally ti- 
mid, and susceptible of impression, the approach of labour 
is always a period of fearful apprehension for the female. 
Nothing can be more agonizing to the feelings, than the 
spectacle, which it falls to the lot of Accoucheurs but too 
frequently to behold. Even in the most ordinary cases, our 
sympathy will be extorted from us— for callous, indeed, 
must that heart be, that does not undergo some emotion at 
the excruciating sufferings of the female during parturition. 
In the whole range of Medical Science, there is no branch, 
which calls for more decision and firmness of character 
and which more imperiously demands the exercise of sound 
and discriminating judgment. It is often in the power of 
the well-educated Accoucheur, to abridge, by timely inter- 
ference, the sufferings of his patient, and this, too, in the 
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most natural labour. But, without a perfect knowledge of 
the subject — without a knowledge of those principles on 
which the whole science is based, it were cruel, it were in- 
human, to attempt relief. 

It has been well observed, that of all the causes which 
have tended to retard the advancement of Obstetric Medicine 
in this country, there is none more severely felt, than that 
arising from the vulgar, but specious objection, that as labour 
is a natural act, it docs not require our interference eith- 
er for its promotion or accomplishment. How shall we 
trace the melancholy consequences of an opinion like this! 
It has destroyed domestic happiness — it has filled the heart 
of many a confiding husband with deadly anguish — it has 
closed the grave on the devoted object of his affections — and 
left him the protector of his motherless children. This is as- 
suredly one of the most dangerous errors, which has ever 
been attempted to be imposed on the human understanding — 
and sincerely do I regret to say, that Midwifery has been too 
generally practiced on this delusive assumption. It is my 
duty, Gentlemen, to guard you against this fatal hypothesis — 
and it shall be my especial object to demonstrate to you its 
absurdity, and at the same time to point out the disastrous 
consequences, which have resulted from its adoption. In 
order to practice this branch of your profession with credit 
to yourselves and safety to your patients, your first object 
should be to inform yourselves of the course which nature 
pursues in that most interesting and important function — the 
birth of man. The secret of Midwifery is to know when 
to let nature alone — when to interfere and act as nature's 
substitute. This I would denominate one of the fundamen- 
tal maxims of the Science. It follows, therefore, as a mat- 
ter of necessary consequence, that no man should attempt 
the practice of this branch of the Profession, who is not 
perfectly familiar with those laws, which obtain in the 
ini s ' "1 natural labour. 
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There is another argument brought forward, why nc 
should not attach any importance to Midwifery as a Sci- 
ence—and were it not that it is frequently employed % 
men, whose opinions in other respects are entitled to some 
weight, I should not obtrude on your patience by adverting 
to it in this place. Reasoning from analogy, it is contended 
that woman, during labour, does not require our aid, be- 
cause animals bring forth their young without any co-ope- 
ration, and comparatively with but little pain. But it must 
have been forgotten by those, who advance this opinion, that 
the pelvis of animals differs in a remarkable manner from 
that of the human species. If Rousscl and certain other wri- 
ters had paid attention to this difference of conformation, they 
certainly would never have entertained views so entirely 
opposed to the soundest principles of Physical Science. 

If the mechanism of natural labour were better under- 
stood — if, in a word, the philosophy of the subject were more 
generally appreciated, we should have more successful prac- 
titioners — we should not be so frequently called upon to wit- 
ness the dreadful destruction of children in utero. It is 
but too true, that, in more than one instance in this country, 
the child has been brought away piece-meal, because, for- 
sooth, in the apprehension of the sage Accoucheur, there 
was a disproportion between the head of the foetus, and the 
pelvis of the mother — whereas, the labour might have been 
rendered perfectly natural by a very slight change in the 
situation of the head, which the skilful practitioner, under 
ordinary circumstances, will be enabled to effect without 
difficulty. 

In order that you may have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the necessity of a thorough acquaintance with the 
mechanism of natural labour, let us suppose for a- moment 
that the pelvis of the female measures but three inches and 
a quarter in the direct diameter, at the superior strait and 
that the diameter of the child's head corresponding with this 
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exceeds the measurement of the pelvis. What will be*the 
consequence? Under these circumstances, it would be next 
,to impossible for the woman to be delivered without the in- 
terference of art— and, at the least calculation, nofmore than 
one in ten could possibly sustain herself, if left to the opera- 
tion of nature alone. If, through fear for the life of the 
mother or child, ran ignorant practitioner determines on the 
use of instrument*, vain indeed will be his efforts to move 
the head of the fetus from the position it occupies. He 
now finds that the Forceps cannot diminish the excess of 
diameter, and, as a last resort, his feeling heart, touched by« 
the melancholy situation of the woman, who has placed her 
life in his hands, he resolves to mutilate the child. The re- 
sult of this heroic achievement the mother is soon made con- 
scious of, by beholding the bloody spectacle held up to her 
as proof of the sagacity of her Accoucheur — and for this, 
though hehas,through criminal ignorance, been the destroy- 
er of her offspring, he receives the sincere thanks of his pa- 
tient, who really imagines, that, by his consummate skill, she 
has been miraculously preserved from the fate which await- 
ed her. How different will be the conduct of the well-in- 
structed practitioner; of him who understands perfectly the 
principles of this important branch of his profession. He 
saves the life of both mother and child, and because he dis- 
penses with the horrid butchery, which characterized the 
ignorance of the other, does not seem in fact to merit as full 
a meed of praise, as was bestowed on the man, who sacrificed 
one, and hazarded the life of the other individual. The 
skilful Accoucheur aware, from his knowledge of the pel- 
vic and the correspondence of its dimensions with those of 
netal head, that deli very cannot be effected without 
great difficulty, and often without compromising the life of 
one or bom of the individuals, changes in the first place the 
direction of the long diameter of the cranium, by placing 
the occiput towards one of the sides of the pelvis, and he 
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waits with security for nature to achieve the deliver). 
Should he arrive at a later period, and find the strength of 
the woman exhausted, instead of the hand, he employs the 
Forceps for the purpose of altering the position of the head, 
and thus extracts it with safety both to the mother and child. 

But why should I multiply examples for the purpose of 
convincing you of the great importance of a correct know- 
ledge of this Science, when it is only necessary for me to 
refer to many of the Gentlemen I am now addressing, for 
confirmation of the truths here advanced. If you imagine 
that a knowledge of this subject can be acquired by reading 
a few abstract precepts, or accumulating the various theories, 
which have been advanced with more or less ingenuity, it 
is my duty to say, that you labour under a palpable error. 
With all deference, I contend that too much time has been 
consumed in speculating on the different hypotheses of au- 
thors — an importance has been attached to the reveries of 
theorists, which they certainly do not deserve, and, in can- 
vassing their respective merits, the practical part of the sub- 
ject has been almost entirely lost sight of. 

It is my intention, in the ensuing course of lectures, to 
facilitate the progress of the Student, by presenting him 
with a faithful outline of the operations of nature. The 
principles of the Science shall he mostiigidly insisted upon — 
and, after these are perfectly comprehended, they will be 
illustrated by the various operations on the Manakin. As 
for myself, I am perfectly satisfied, that it is impossible to 
teach Midwifery without the aid of this useful, but neglect- 
ed instrument. Why it has not been in more general use in 
this country, I know not— and it is difficult to conceive why 
Professors of this department should have neglected so impor- 
tant, and in fact so indispensiblea means of affording instruc- 
tion to Students. I have never yet met with an individual, 
who understood the use of Die Manakin, who did not speak of 
it in strong and favorable terms. Perhaps, O " en, it 
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will be more highly appreciated among us, when it is men- 
tioned, that, in Europe, and especially. in France, a perfect 
acquaintance with it is required before a Student is admitted 
to the Doctorate. Capuron, Desormeaux, Baudelocque, 
Velpcau, La Chapelle, Boivin, and a number of others 
equally distinguished in Obstetric Science, not only insist 
upon the necessity of understanding it, but have devoted 
much time to the improvement of this useful machine. If 
an individual in France were to announce his intention 
of giving a course of lectures on Midwifery, without the aid 
of the Manakin, he would not only be viewed as a something 
sui generis, but it would be prima facia evidence thai he 
was ignorant of his subject. 

The fact, Gentlemen, is simply this — there arc certain 
rules to be observed in the practice of Midwifery — there are 
distinct rules for every different operation — and if they be 
not understood and practised on the machine, I shall not 
hazard much when I assure you, that the consequence will be 
a prodigal destruction of human life. Afteryou have become 
well acquainted with the manual and instrumental operations 
on the Manakin, there will be but little difficulty in redu- 
cing them to actual practice at the bed-side. It is not my 
intention to content myself with the introduction of the 
Manakin into the Lecture-room for the mere purpose of having 
it gazed at. No good could possibly result to you, if there 
were five hundred Manakins in the Lecture room, provided 
their utility was not demonstrated. You must not be aston- 
ished when I inform you that with all my economy for time, 
I shall be obliged to consume at least one month in illustra- 
ting to you the various operations on this machine— and if I 
am not much deceived, you will readily confess that your 
time has not been disadvantageous^ employed. I am wil- 
ling to admit, and perhaps it would be prudent for me to tell 
you this in time, in order that you may not be deceived, that 
it will be utterly impossible for me to show you all the oper- 
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ations on the Manakin in two short hours as I have been m 
formed other more expert Teachera of this branch have done 
elsewhere. My object will be to teach yon Midwifery as it 
is taught and understood in France — the opportunities winch 
I have enjoyed in that country, and my situation in the ma- 
terniti of Paris, one of the largest lying-in establishments 
in Europe, have, I am willing to believe, enabled me to ac- 
quire some little knowledge of this subject. What I know 
of Obstetric Medicine, I am willing to impart to you — more 
than this you cannot expect of me. 

With the diseases of women and children I shall have 
nothing to do until I have completed all that I have to say 
on the subject of midwifery proper. I am aware lhat this 
is contrary to the established usage, but this is no argument 
that it is not the proper course. In due season your 
attention shall he directed, in a particular manner, to the 
subject of their diseases. Within the last five years, 
great light has been thrown on the affections of women and 
children, and especially on those of the latter. The diffi- 
culty of diagnosis, in many of the affections of infants, has 
been in a great measure removed, by the scientific investi- 
gations of Guernsent, and we shall have frequent occasion 
to refer to his valuable work. The admirable plates of Ma- 
dame Boivin, taken in connection with the graphic descrip- 
tions by Dr. Davis, of London, will enable me to furnish 
you with many new and important facts, concerning the pa- 
thology and treatment of some of the diseases of females, 
which have heretofore baffled the healing art. 

In concluding this address, I feel it to be my duty to ap- 
prise you of the peculiar situation in which you will be pla- 
ced during the present course of Lectures. Inconsequence 
of the establishment of two Medical Schools, there must of 
necessity be two distinct parties— the feelings which have 
thus been engendered will not be confined to the profession, 
they will be cherished by the hulk of the citizens— and'. 
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Gentlemen, you will no doubt enter largely into the general 
current of prejudice, no matter from what quarter it may 
emanate, or to what point it may be directed. Be careful 
how you participate — reflect upon the consequences of lend- 
ing yourselves to any party — and remember that your ob- 
ject in visiting Charleston is to improve your minds, and not 
for the purpose of inflaming your passions. Do not, be- 
cause you belong to different Schools, entertain feelings of 
hostility towards any man, or any set of men — cherish, on 
the contrary towards those whom you may think in error, 
forbearance, and let the only object of your ambition be, 
the actual amount of knowledge you may derive from the 
Institutions, which you will respectively attend. You are 
not called upon to take part in the present conflict — the war- 
fare must be left to us — we have entered the arena volunta- 
rily, and feeling as we do that our competitors will struggle 
desperately, they shall, we assure you, be met by a corres- 
ponding spirit. We will not suffer the palm of victory to 
be wrested from us by any lukewarmness on our part— we 
will not tamely submit to defeat, if, by the honest exercise 
of our talents, we can sustain the interests of this Institution. 



